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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 130.) 

It was the opinion of George Fox, that 
something might be done to counteract this 
infirmity of human nature, or to make a man 
keep up to the precepts which he believed to 
have been divinely inspired, or, in other words, 
that a system of Discipline might be devised, 
for regulating, exciting, and preserving the 
conduct of a Christian. 

This system he at length completed, and, as 
he believed, with the divine aid, and intro- 
duced it into the society with the approbation 
of those who belonged to it. 

The great principle, upon which he founded it, 
was, that every Christian was bound to watch 
over another for his good. This principle in- 
First, that vigilance over 
the moral conduct of individuals was a Christian 
duty. Secondly, that any interference with 
persons, who might err, was solely for their 
good. Their reformation was to be the only 
object in view. Hence religious advice was 
necessary. Hence it was to be administered 
with tenderness and patience. Hence nothing 
Was to be left undone, while there was a hope 
that any thing could be done, for their spiritual 
Welfare. 

_ From this view of the subject he enjoined 
it'to all the members of his newly formed so- 
ciety, to be watchful over the conduct of one 
another, and not to hesitate to step in for the 
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recovery of those, whom they might discover 
to be overtaken with a fault. 

He enjoined it to them again, that they 
should follow the order recommended by Jesus 
Christ upon such occasions. Matt. 18:15, 16, 
17. “If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that 
in the mouth of two or three witnesses eve 
word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the ehurch ; 
but, if he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee asa Heathen-man or a Publi- 
can.” 

For the carrying of this system into execu- 
tion in the order thus recommended, he a 
pointed Courts, or meetings for discipline, as 
the Quakers call them, with the approbation of 
the society, where the case of the disorderly 
should be considered, if it should be brought 
to the cognizance of the church; and where a 
record should be kept of the proceedings of 
the society respecting it. In these courts or 
meetings the poor were to have an equal voice 
with the rich. There was to be no distinction 
but in favor of religious worth. And here it 
is to be remarked, that he was so desirous, 
that the most righteous judgment should be 
pronounced upon any offender, that he aban- 
doned the usual mode of decision, in general 
so highly valued, by majority of voices, and 
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recommended the decision to be made accord- the morals of individuals; thus hoping, that by 
ing to the apparent will of the virtuous, who| the general vigilance enjoined by George Fox, 
might be present.—And as expulsion from| which was still to continue, and by the par- 
membership with the church, was to be con-| ticular vigilance then appointed, sufficient care 
sidered as the heaviest punishment, which the | would be taken of the morals of the whole 
Quakers, as a religious body, could inflict, he| body. In the time, again, of George Fox, 
gave the offender an opportunity of appealing | women had only their monthly and quarterly 
to meetings, different from those in which the | meetings for discipline, but it has since been 
sentence has been pronounced against him, | determined that they should have their Yearly 
and where the decisive voices were again to be | Meetings equally with the men. In the time 
collected from the preponderant weight of re-| again, of George Fox, none but the grave 
ligious character. menibers were admitted into the meetings for 
He introduced also into his system of disci-} discipline, but it has been since agreed, that 
pline privileges in favor of women, which! young persons should have the privilege of at- 
marked his sense of justice, and the strength] tending them, and this I believe upon the 
and liberality of his mind. The men he con-| notion, that while these meetings would qual- 
sidered undoubtedly as the heads of the church, | ify them for transacting the business of the 
and from whom all laws concerning it ought to| society, they might operate as schools for 
issue. But he did not deny women on that | virtue. 
account any power, which he thought it would| This system of discipline, as thus introduced 
be proper for them to hold. He believed them | by George Fox, and as thus enlarged by the 
to be capable of great usefulness, and therefore | society afterwards, has not escaped, notwith- 
admitted them to the honor of being in his| standing the loveliness of its theory, the cen- 
own society of nearly equal importance with | sure of the world. 
the men. Inthe general duty, imposed upon} It has been considered, in the first place, as 
members, of watching over one another, he|a system of espionage, by which one member is 
laid it upon the women to be particularly care-| made a spy upon, or becomes an informer 
ful iu observing the morals of those of their|against another. But against this charge it 
own sex. He gave them also meetings for| would be observed by the Quakers, that vigi- 
discipline of their own, with the power of re-|lance over morals is unquestionably a Chris- 
cording their own transactions, so that women | tian duty. It would be observed again that 
were to act among courts or meetings of wo-| the vigilance which is exercised in this case, 
men, as men among those of men. There was| is not with the intention of mischief, as in the 
also to be no office in the society belonging to! case of spies and informers, but with the in- 
the men, but he advised there should be a cor-| tention of good. It is not to obtain money, 
responding one belonging to the women. By| but to pre-erve reputation and virtue. It is 
this new and impartial step he raised the wo-| not to persecute but to reclaim. It is not to 
men of Lis own community beyond the level of | make a ma. odious, but to make him more re- 
women in others, and laid the foundation of|spectable. It is never an interference with in- 
that improved strength of intellect, dignity of | nocence. The watchfulness begins to be offen- 
mind, capability of business, and habit of hu-| sive only where delinquency is begun. 
mane offices, which are so conspicuous among| The discipline, again, has been considered as 
Female-Quakers at the present day. too great an infringement of the liberty of 
With respect to the numerous offices, be-| those whoare brought under it. Against this 
longing to discipline, he laid it down as a|the Quakers would contend, that all persons 
principle, that the persons who were to fill | who live in civil society must give up a portion 
them were to have no other emolument or re- | of their freedom, that more happiness and se- 
ward than tbat which a faithful discharge of| curity may be enjoyed. So, when men enter 
them would bring to their own consciences. into Christian Societies, they must part with a 
These are the general outlines of the system | little of their liberty for their moral good. 
of discipline, as introduced by George Fox.| But whatever may be the light in which 
This system was carried into execution, as he} persons, not of the society, may view this in- 
himself had formed it, in his own time. Ad-| stitution, the Quakers submit to, and respect 
ditions, however, have been made to it since,|it. It is possible there may be some, who may 
as it seemed proper by the society at large.| feel ita restraint upon their conduct. And 
In the time of George Fox, it was laid upon] there is no doubt, that it isa restraint upon 
every member, as we have seen, to watch over | those who have irregular desires to gratify, or 
his neighbor for his spiritual welfare. But in| destructive pleasures to pursue. But generally 
1698, the society conceiving, that what was the | speaking, the youth of the society, who receive 
business of every one might eventually become | a consistent education approve of it. Genuine 
the business of no one, appointed cfficers, whose | Quaker parents, as I have occasion to observe, 
particular duty it should be to be overseers ofl insist upon the subjugation of the will. It is 
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their object to make their children lowly, 
patient and submissive. Those, therefore, who 
are born in the society, are born under the 
system, and are in general educated for it. 
Those who become converted to the religion of 
the society, know beforehand the terms of 
their admission. And it will appear to all to 
be at least an equitable institution, because in 
the administration of it there is no exception 
of persons. The officers themselves, who are 
appointed to watch over, fall under the inspec- 
tion of the discipline. The poor may ad. 
monish the rich, and the rich the poor. ‘There 
is no exception, in short, either for age, or sex, 
or station. 

It is not necessary, at least in the present 
place, that I should go farther, and rake up all 
the objections that may be urged upon this 
subject. I shall therefore only observe here, 
that the discipline of the Quakers, notwith- 
standing all its supposed imperfections, what. 
ever they may be, is the grand foundation- 


stone, upon which their moral education is | gence, that at length, alas! 


supported. Itis the grand partition wall be- 
tween them and vice. If this part of the 
fabric were ever allowed to be undermined, the 





Samuel Fothergill, the sixth son of John 
and Margaret Fothergill, was born at Carr 
End, Yorkshire, the 9th of Ninth month, 1715. 
At seventeen years of age, he was apprenticed 
as a shopkeeker in Stockport. He was endow- 
ed with bright talents; and his disposition 
being lively and even volatile, caused his com- 
pany to be much sought after by a circle of gay 
acquaintances. Yielding to the temptations by 
which he was surrounded, he abandoned him- 
self to the pursuit of fully and dissipation. His 
condition at that time, is thus described in his 
own impressive language: “I wandered far 
from the garden enclosed, and laid myself open 
to the enemy of my soul. I kept the worst 
company, and subjected myself to almost every 
temptation ; broke through the fence of the sa- 
cred enclosure, and trampled it under my feet; 
and when, for a time, I found the least inclina- 
tion to do good, evil was present with mefand [ 
went on from one degree of iniquity to another. 
My wickedness so far increased with my dili- 
I beheld the strong 
wall broken down, the garden waik destroyed, 

the mound left defenceless, and no hope left of 
| returning peace to my afflicted soul.” * * 


building would fall to pieces; and though the | “I strayed to that degree, that my life became 
Quakers might still be known by their apparel | a burden to me, and I wished that I had never 
and their language, they would no longer be so | been born.” 


remarkable as they are now generally confessed 
to be, for the moral character. 


(To be continued.) 
—+~o— 


Sounp Apvice.—The man who is perplexed | 
by religious doubts, should be advised .to cure | 
himself, not by the physic of reading and con- | 


troversy, but by the diet of holy living —Keble. | 





From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. VIII, 


THE FOTHERGILL FAMILY. 


John Fothergill, after his return from his 
second visit to America, was frequently en- 
gaged in gospel labors in England, Wales, and 
Scotland ; and in the intervals when not thus | 
employed, he diligently attended to his tempo- 
ral business for the support of his family. He 
had six sons and one daughter. Two of his | 
fous, remarkable for their early piety, died | 
young, and two others attained to eminence. 

John, the second surviving son, was born in | 








1712. On leaving school he was placed as an 
apprentice to a surgeon, and afterwards prose- 
cuted the study of medicine at Edinburg, where 
he graduated in 1730. He then passed some 
time at Leyden, and other places on the conti- 
hent, and settled in London. He became justly 
distinguished for eminence in his profession, 
and as a zealous promoter of science and natu 
ral history, as well as for his extensive benevo- 
ence and philanthropy, and for his great use- 
falness as a member of the Society of Friends. 


Although he had strayed far from the fold 
of peace, yet he was not forsaken by the Good 
Shepherd, who often visited him with “the 
reproofs of instruction which are the way of 
life ;” nor did he remain long in this perilous 
condition, but yielding at length to the power- 
ful convictions of divine grace, he cried earn- 
estly for deliverance, and his prayers were 
heard. He was now twenty years of age, and 
leaving Stockport, he went to reside in the 
family of his brother Joseph, at Warrington, 
where his a-sociations were more favorable to 
the progress of repentance and conversion. 

His irreligious conduct had been deeply af- 
flicting to his pious father, whose pure example 
and faithful admonitions were well calculated 
to lead him in the path of virtue. Being about 
to embark on his third and last visit to Ameri- 
ca, John Fothergill was exceedingly solicitous 
for the welfare of his son, on whose behalf hig 
prayers had often been put up to the Father of 
wercies for his redemption from evil. “ Mem- 
orable and affecting was their last interview ; 
after once more imparting to his son deep and 
impressive counsel, he took his leave in these 
words: ‘And now, son Samuel, farewell! fare- 
weil!—and unless it be as a changed man, I 
cannot say that 1 have any wish ever to gee 
thee again.’ 

This last appeal from a beloved parent, ac- 
companied as it was, by awful solemnity and 
deep emotion, had a powerful and lasting effect 
upon Samuel Fothergill. The words of his 
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father remained as if engraven on his heart, 
and assisted to confirm him in the path of re- 
pentance upon which he had entered. Yielding 
obedience to the heavenly call, he turned his 
back upon the vanities of the world and the 
allurements of sin; and having patiently en- 
dured the spiritual baptism which purifies the 
heart, he found acceptance and favor with God. 

In a letter addressed to his Monthly Meeting, 
he acknowledges his deviations in the following 
language: “I know my sins are so many, and 
so obvious to every one, that it is impossible 
and needless to recount and remark upon them; 
for I was in the bond of iniquity, though it has 
pleased the Father of mercies to bring me 
since into the very gall of bitterness, and into 
anxiety of soul impossible, yea not to be appre- 
hended by any, but those who have trod the 
same path and drunk the same cup; yet bless. 
ed be the name of God, He who hath kindled 
breathings in my soul after him, would some- 
times break in upon me, and though the waves 
of Jordan have gone over my head, his sup- 
orting arm was underneath, that [ should not 
bs discouraged.” .. . “‘Now I would address 
myself to the youth among you. Jn a certain 
sense, of the Divine extendings of that love 
wherewith He hath loved us, do I salute you 
with sincere desires, that that God who visited 
our fathers while aliens and strangers to Him, 
may be our God; that we may embrace the 
day of our visitation, and not turn our backs 
upon so great a mercy, as he, I am sensible, is 
daily extending: Oh! I have tasted of his 
love, I have had to celebrate his name; and 
though unfit for the work, I cannot be easy, 
nor discharge my known duty without entreat- 
ing you to forsake the vanities of the world, for 
the end thereof is unavoidable sorrow and 
needless torment; but happy are they who give 
timely application in earnestly seeking the 
Lord, who will (I speak from blessed experi- 
ence) be found of those who earnestly and dili- 
gently seek him, for he has appeared to me 
(when I was afraid I was forgot) as a morning 
without clouds, to my exceeding great encour- 
agement and consolation, and strengthened my 
resolution to follow him who has done so much 
for my soul.” 

About the 21st year of his age, and very 
soon after he had given up his heart to the ser- 
vice of God, Samuel Fothergill was called to 
engage in the gospel ministry. In this solemn 
service he appeared in humility and much fear, 
but being watchful and obedient, he grew in 
his gift, and became very eminent as a minister 


of Christ. 
(To be continued.) 


Waar is most useful is generally least exil- 
arating. Light has no color, water no taste, 
air ro odor. 


The following article by Jane Taylor may 
perhaps be familiar to many of the readers of 
“The Intelligencer,” yet it is a subject of such 
deep interest, and awful impartance to each one 
of us, that it cannot be too often revived in our 
hearing; and it would be well for all to reflect 
more frequently, and with increased concern 
on those few but solemn words,—‘“ I am to die.” 
We should bear in remembrance that we are 
‘‘as strangers and pilgrims on earth,” and when 
about to enter into any plan for worldly ag- 
grandisement it would be well to pause, and 
consider whether it is necessary to our brief 
existence here, and what influence it may have 
on our eternal welfare ? 8. B. F. 


Greenwich, Conn., 4th month 8th, 1865. 
HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


In a remote period of antiquity, when the 
supernatural and the marvellous obtained a 
readier credence than now, it was fabled that a 
stranger of extraordinary appearance was ob- 
served pacing the streets of one of the mag- 
nificent cities of the East, remarking with an 
eye of intelligent curiosity every surrounding 
object. Several individuals gathering around 
him questioned him concerning his country and 
his business; but they presently perceived that he 
was unacquainted with their language, and he 
soon discovered himself to be equally ignorant of 
the most common usages of society. At the 
same time, the dignity and intelligence of his 
air and demeanor forbade the idea of his being 
either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at 
length he understood by their signs, that they 
wished to be informed whence he came, he 
pointed with great significance to the sky ; upon 
which the crowd concluding him to be one 
of their deities, were proceeding to pay him 
divine honors ; but he no sooner comprehended 
their design, than he rejected it with horror; 
and bending his knees and raising his hands 
towards heaven in the attitude of prayer, gave 
them to understand that he also was a worship- 
per of the powers above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one of the 
nobles of the city ; under whose roof he applied 
himself with great diligence to the acquirement 
of the language, in which he made such sur- 
prising proficiency, that in a few days he was 
able to hold intelligent intercourse with those 
around him. The noble host now resolved to 
take an early opportunity of satisfying his curi- 
osity respecting the country and quality of his 
guest ; and upon his expressing this desire, the 
stranger assured him he would answer his en- 
quiries that evening after sunset. Accordingly, 
as night approached, he led him forth upon the 
balconies of the place, which overlooked the 
wealthy and populous city. Insumerable lights 
from its busy streets and splendid palaces were 
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now reflected in the dark bosom of its noble 
river; where stately vessels laden with rich 
merchandise from all parts of the known world 
lay enclosed in the port. This was a city in 
which the voice of the harp, and the viol, and 
the sound of the millstone, were continually 
heard ; and craftsmen of all kinds of craft were 
there ; and the light of a candle was seen in 
every dwelling; and the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride were there. 

_ The stranger mused awhile upon the glitter- 
ing scene, and listened to the confused murmur- 
ing of mingled sounds. Then suddenly raising 
his eyes to the starry firmament, he fixed them 
with an expressive gaze, on the beautiful even- 
ing star which was just sinking behind a dark 
grove that surrounded one of the principal 
temples of the city. ‘“ Marvel not,” said he to 
his host, “that I am wont to gaze with fond 
affection on yon silvery star. That was my 
home ; yes, I was lately an inhabitant of that 
tranquil planet ; from whence a vain curiosity 
has tempted me to wander. Often had I beheld 
With wondering admiration this brilliant world 
of yours; ever one of the brightest gems of 
our firmament; and the ardent desire I had 
long felt to know something of its condition, 
was at length unexpectedly gratified. I re- 
ceived permission and power from above to 
traverse the mighty void, and to direct my 
course to this distant sphere. To that permis- 
sion, however, one condition was annexed, to 
which my eagerness for the enterprise induced 
me hastily to consent; namely, that I must 
henceforth remain an inhabitant of this strange 
earth, and undergo all the vicissitudes to which 
its natives are subject. ‘Tell me, therefore, I 
pray you, what is the lot of man; and explain 
to me more fully than I yet understand, all that 
I hear and see around me.” 

“Truly, sir,” replied the astonished noble, 
although I am altogether unacquainted with 
the mannets and customs, products and priv- 
ileges, of your country, yet methinks I cannot | 
but congratulate you on your arrival in our 
world, especially as it has been your good for- 
tune to alight on a part of it affording such 
various sources of enjoyment, as this our op- 
ulent and luxurious city. And be assured it 
will be my pride and pleasure to introduce you 
to all that is most worthy the attention of such 
a distinguished foreigner.” 

_ Our adventurer was accordingly presently 
initiated in those arts of luxury and pleasure 
Which were there well understood. He was in- 
troduced, by his obliging host, to their public 
games and festivals; to theatrical diversions, 
and convivial assemblies; and in a short time 
he began to feel some relish for amusements, the 
meaning ef which at first he could scarcely 
comprehend. The next lesson which it be-! 
came desirable to impart to him, was the neces- | 


Ss 


sity of acquiring wealth, as to the only means 
of obtaining pleasure. A fact which was no 
sooner understood by the stranger, than he 
gratefully accepted the offer of his friendly 
host to place him in a situation to amass riches. 
To this object he began to apply himself with 
diligence ; and was becoming in some measure 
reconciled to the manners and customs of our 
planet, strangely as they differed from those of 
his own, when an incident occurred which 
gave an entirely new direction to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on 
our earth, when walking in the cool of the day 
with his friend on the outskirts of the city, his 
attention was arrested by the appearance of a 
spacious enclusure, near which they passed; he 
enquired the use to which it was appropriated. 

“ It is,” replied the nobleman, “a place of 
public interment.” 

“Ido not understand you,” said the stran- 
ger. 

“It is a place,”’ repeated his friend, “ where 
we bury our dead.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied his companion, 
with some embarrassment, “I must trouble you 
to explain yourself still further.” 

The nobleman repeated the information in 
still plainer terms. 

“] am still at a loss tocomprehend you per- 
fectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly pale. 
“ This must relate to something of which I was 
not only totally ignorant in my own world, but 
of which I have, as yet, had no intimation in 
yours. I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my 
curiosity, for if | have any clue to your mean- 
ing, this surely is a matter of more mighty con- 
cernment than any to which you have hitherto 
directed me.” 

“My good friend,” replied the nobleman, 
“you must indeed be a novice amongst us, if 
you have yet to learn that we mustall, sooner or 
later, submit to take our place in those dismal 
abodes ; nor will I deny that it is one of the 
least desirable of the circumstaaces which ap- . 
pertain to our condition ; for which reason it 
is a matter rarely referred to in polished society, 

and this accounts for your being hitherto unin- 
formed on the subject. But truly, sir, if the 
inhabitants of the place whence you came, are 
not liable to any similar misfortune, I advise 
you to betake yourself back again with all speed ; 
fur be assured there is no escape here; nor 
eguld I guarantee your safety for a single 
hour.” 

“ Alas,” replied the adventurer, “I must 
submit to the conditions of my enterprise, of 
which, till now, I little understood the import. 
But explain to me, I beseech you, something 
more of the nature and consequences of this 
wondrous metamorphosis, and tell me at what 
period it most commonly happens to man.” 

While he thus spoke, his voice faltered, and 
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his whole frame shook violently; his counte- 
nance was pale as death, and cold dew stood in 
large drops upon his forebead. 

By this time, finding the discourse becoming 
more serious than was agreeable, his companion 
declared that he must refer him to the priests 
for further information; this subject being very 
much out of his province. 

“How!” exclaimed the stranger, “then I 
cannot have understood you ;—do the priests 
only die? Are not you to die also?” 

His friend, evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate companion to one of 
their magnificent temples, where he gladly 
consigned him to the instruction of the priest- 
hood. 

The emotion which the stranger had be- 
trayed when he received the first idea of death, 
was yet slight in comparison with that which 
he experienced, as soon as he had gathered 
frcm the discourse of the priest some notion of 
immortality; and of the alternative of happi- 
ness or misery in a future state. But his 
agony of mind was exchanged for transport 
when he learned, that by the performance of cer- 
tain conditions before death, the state of happi- 
ness might be’secured ; his eagerness to learn 


the nature of these terms, excited the surprise | 


and even the contempt of his sacred teachers. 
They advised him to remain satisfied for the 
present with the instructions he had received, 
and defer the remainder of the discussion till 
the morrow. 

‘* How !” exclaimed the novice, ‘“ say you not 
that death may come at any hour? may it not 
then come this hour?—and what if it should 
before I have performed these conditions ! Oh ! 
withhold not this excellent knowledge from me 
a single moment?” 

The priests, suppressing a smile at his sim- 
plicity, then proceeded to explain their theology 
to their attentive auditor; but who shall des- 
cribe the extacy of his happiness when he was 
given to understand, that the required con- 
ditions, were, generally, of easy and pleasant 
performance ; and that the occasional difficulties 
or inconveniences which might attend them, 
would entirely cease with the short term of his 
earthly existence. 

“Tf, then, 1 understand you rightly,” said he 
to his instructors, “ this event which you call 
death, and which seems in itself strangely ter- 
rible, is most desirable and blissful. What a 
favor is this which is granted to me, in being 
sent to inhabit a planet in which I can die ?” 

The priests again exchanged smiles with each 
other; but their ridicule was wholly lost upon 
the enraptured stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had 
subsided, he began to reflect with sore uncasi- 


ness on the time he had already lust since his 
arrival. 
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“ Alas, what have I been doing !” exclaimed 
he. “This gold which I have been collecting, 
tell me, reverend priests, will it avail me avy 
thing when the thirty or forty years are ex- 
pired which, you say, I may possibly sojourn in 
your planet ?” ° 

‘* Nay,” replied the priests, “ but verily you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you re- 
main in it,” 

“ A very little shall suffice me,” for consider 
how soon this period will be past; what avails 
it what my condition may be for so short a 
season? I will betake myself, from this hour, 
to the great concerns of which you have char- 
itably informed me.” ' 

Accordingly from that period, continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the per- 
formance of those conditions, on which, he was 
told, his future welfare depended y but in so 
doing he had an opposition to encounter wholly 
unexpected, and for which he was even at a 
loss toaccount. By thus devoting his chief at- 
tention to his chief interests, he excited the 
surprise, the contempt, and even the enmity of 
most of the inhabitants of the city; and they 
rarely mentioned him but with a term of re- 
proach, which has been variously rendered in 
all the modern languages. 

Nothing could equa! the stranger’s surprise 
at this circumstance ; as well as that of his fel- 
low citizens appearing, generally, so extremely 
indifferent as they did to their own interests. 
That they should have so little prudence and 
forethought as to provide only for their neces- 
sities and pleasures for that short part of their 
existence in which they were to remain in this 
planet, he could consider only as the effect of 
disordered intellect ; so that he even returned 
their incivilties to himself, with affectionate 
expostulation, accompanied by lively emotions 
of compassion and amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment to 
violate any of the conditions of his future hap- 
piness, he bewailed his own madness with 
agonizing emotions ; and to all the invitations 
he received from others to do any thing incon- 
sistent with his real interest, he had but one 
answer,—‘* Oh,” he would say, “I am to die !— 
Iam to die!” 





Our Best Partors.—Don’t keep a solitary 
parlor, into which you go but once a month, 
with your special guests or sewing society. 
Make your living room the house. Let the 
place be such that when your boy has gone to 
distant lands, or even when, perhaps, he clings 
to a single plank in the waters of the wide 
ocean, the thought of the old homestead shall 
come to him in his desolation, bringing always 
light, hope and love. Have no dungeon about 
your house—no room you never open—no blinds 
that are always shut. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
THE PYRAMIDS AND THE PENTATEUCH. 


To what age does the Pentateuch belong ? 
Is it, as a whole, the production of Moses; or 
was it written, as some say, in much later 
times? Till comparatively recent days the 
uniform answer to this question has been, “The 
Pentateuch belongs to the age of Moses, not of 
Samuel or of Ezra; and the book was written 
as a whole by Moses, or under his guidance. 
Speaking generally, it may be regarded as his 
work.” ‘ Speaking generally,’ I repeat ; for 
there are passages—Lamech’s prophecy, for 
example, and Miriam’s song—which Moses did 
not originate, but only insert; and there are 
other passages—the later names of places, for 
example, the list of some of the dukes of Edom, 
the account of his own death—which must 
have been added by another later hand. With 
such exceptions, the Pentateuch is quoted and re- 
ferred to by all Jewish traditions, by our Lord 
and his apostles, by the Old Testament itself, 
from the book of Joshua down to the book of 
Malachi, as the book, the law of Moses, ‘ the 
man of God.” “The law [the system of jus- 
tice and types] was given through Moses : 
grace and truth [the system of mercy and real- 
ities] came to be through Jesus Christ.”’* 

On the specific question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have 
of course nothing to say ; but on the age of the 
Pentateuch they have much. Ask them who 
wrote it, and they are as silent as is now their 
own Memnon. Ask them when it was written, 
and immediately they become vocal, as when 
of old the rays of the morning sun struck the 
chords of the statue. On that question they 
seem to affirm distinetly that the book belongs to 
the Mosaic age, and must have been written b 
one familiar with Egypt, and while the facts of 
Egyptian life were still fresh in the memory of 
the people. 

_., Phe exact nature of the argument may be 
illustrated by acouple of passages, taken not 
from the monuments but from Scripture. In 
Numbers 13: 22 it is said that “ Hebron 
was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt ;” 
and in Deuteronomy 11: 10-12 it is said of 
Canaan : “ The land whither thou goest is not 
as the land of Egypt, where thou wateredst it 
with thy foot, but a land of hills and valleys, 
that driuketh water of the rain of heaven: 

the eyes of the Lord thy God are al- 
Ways upon it, from the beginning of the year 
even unto the end of the year.” Naturally, it 


would be concluded that the writer and the | 


first hearers of these words were familiar with 
Egypt, its cities and customs. To one who 
knows nothing of Goshen and the Delta of the 
Nile, the date of the building of Zoan would 


*Jobnl: 17. The original is worth examining. 


‘be no guide to the age of Hebron. The“ foot- 
| watering ” of Egypt would have suggested no 
significant contrast to one who had no remem- 
brance of the dependence of the country on this 
river ; nor would the fact that the eyes of the 
Lord were upon the land from the beginning 
of the year to the end have meaning for one 
who knew not how for months in Egypt the 
fields are apparently deserted of God, and have 
to be watered at the expense of exhausting and 
destructive tcil. Add to this, that between 
the Exode and the reign of Solomon—from 
four hundred and fifty years (the common 
chronology) to six hundred and upwards— 
there was no intercourse between Egyptians 
and Jews; and the conclusion seems irresisti- 
ble—these words were written by a man who 
knew Egypt, and for men who knew Egypt ; 
that is, they were written in the age of the Ex- 
ode itself. 

This kind of proof, it will be readily seen, is 
not peculiar to Egypt, or to Scripture. About 
sixty years ago the unburying of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii bréught to light remains which 
illustrate the customs of ancient Rome, and 
now serve to explain allusions and statements 
in ancient classic writers. In our own day the 
researches prosecuted by Layard and others on 
the plains of Shinaar have done much to illus- 
trate and confirm old chroniclers of Assyrian life 
and history. Every museum of antiquities 
treasures up some relic to which men appeal 
for purposes of exposition or of defence ; 
and now, when attacks on the Pentateuch are 
renewed, and students are naturally looking for 
fresh evidence, Egypt supplies it. Error is re- 
futed, and truth confirmed by her teaching. 
| The examples we have mentioned, though 

they give an idea of the nature of the argu- 
ment, give no fair idea of its strength or im- 
| pressiveness. For, first of all, asthe argument 
| is cumulative and depends largely on the num- 
ber of coincidences, no specimens can do jus- 
tice to this quality. Then, further, these ex- 
amples are taken entirely from the Pentateuch. 
| The fact referred to, and the allusion to Egypt, 
are both given in one and the same passage. 
There is therefore wanting the obvious undesign- 
edness which makes circumstantial evidence so 
| conclusive to most minds. The facts in all their 
|fulness include coincidences very numerous, 





_{and between documents completely indepen- 


dent. On the monuments of Egypt we have 
| the private and public life of the Egyptian de- 
picted with the utmost minuteness. The 
scenes are as fresh as if they had been finished 
only a few years ago. They were not painted, 


Scripture. The two most ancient records in 
the world have come unexpectedly into our 
hands, the one written, the other painted ; and 
iif they confirm each other, the evidence, be- 





moreover, to supply evidence, or to explain | 
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cause incidental, is felt to be on that very| material wants as a gift, and all advances to 
ground, the more impressive. them are matters of regular contract, for which 
_ Let us take an example ortwo. In Pales-| +}, coming crops stand pledged. The aim of 
tine, iron was the metal commonly used for im- this Society j for them this assist- 
plements of war. The Canaanites had chariots | "8 5clety 1s "= ee eee ; 
of iron. It was iron David prepared in abun-| @0Ce, so far as within its limited power ; and to 
dance. There are still in Lebanon traces of}see that the moneys disbursed shall inure di- 
iron works of very ancient date, large quanti-| rectly to the benefit of the Freedmen. Every 
ties of refuse being still to be seen at some dis- | aotiar expended will be strictly accounted for, 
tance from the mines, but in the neighborhood : 7 ‘ , . 
and will be invested in materials and supplies 
under the immediate supervision of the Society. 


of oak forests, the wood of which was used in 
No distinction of race or class is recognized by 


smelting. Yet, on the Exode itis not of workers in 
iron we read, but of workers in brass, and they 

this Society, and on this principle its officers 
and directors have been selected,” 


are mentioned again and again. Whether the 

brass was an alloy of copper and zinc—the 

brass of later times—or of copper and tin—the . oo ; 

bronze of later times—the use of such a metal} All kindred societies and friends of the cause 

clearly implies considerable skill in metallurgy ;| are invited to lend their aid and co-operation in 
the movement. Those desirous of information 
in regard to the operations of this association, 
can obtain it by addressing the corresponding 


and, in fact, it is the very metal of which an- 
secretary, Charles W. Horner, New Orleans. 





























cient Egyptian weapons—swords, knives, and 
even bows—are generally made. For ages 
the art of tempering brass, so as to make it 
elastic, was unknown; nor is it now easy to 
understand how the process was so perfect as 
it must have been in Egypt. 

(To be continued.) 








Diep, on the 21st of 4th month, 1865, in Menallen 
township, Adams county, Pa., Wittiam E. WriGs8qT, 
aged 14 years and 14 days, son of Isaac J. and Sarah 
G. Wright; members of Menallen Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting. 


, in Guernsey county, Ohio, on the 11th of 
4th month, 1865, at the residence of his father, 
Henry Hall, Linptry H. Hatt, aged nearly 29 years. 
He bore his lingering illness with patience and re- 
signation, and was never known to murmur. He 
has left a wife and two children, and a large circle 
of relatives and friends to mourn their loss. 


, at Fall Creek, Madison county, Ind., on the 
2d of 2d month, 1865, of spotted fever, Hannan T., 
daughter of Richard M, and Caroline Lukens, aged 
14 years. <A child of sweet promise and rare ma- 
turity. 

—, on the 27th of 3d month, 1865, while at 
school, in Spiceland, Henry county, Ind., after 24 
hours’ illness, of spotted fever, Ermira Jacobs; in 
the 22d year of her age, daughter of Charles P. and 
Esther Ann Jacobs, of Madison County, Ind. 


, at Bethpage, L. I., after a short illness, on 
Second-day the 17th of 4th month, 1865, Jonny Pium- 
MER, in the 82d year of his age. Seldom has it been 
our privilege to witness a more quiet and peaceful 
departure, giving the assurance that all was well. 
He remarked to an intimate friend who called to 
see him the day before his death, that he felt per- 
fectly resigned as to the result; believing if his 
Master bad more for him to do here, he would be 
enabled to perform the requisitions; adding, the 
religion of Christ, if attended to, would produce 
peace and quietness, a state which he now enjoyed ; 
that through life he had endeavored to do what he 
considered was required of him, although at times 
it was attended with much difficulty and many sac- 
rifices. His ministry was acknowledged by the 
Monthly Meeting of Jericho, in the year 1817. His 
religious labors were mostly performed at and near 
his home, living in a place where there were but 
few members of our religious Society, but many 
that were partially convinced of our principles, by 
whom he was much esteemed and respected, and 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1865. 


“ FREEDMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION IN THE 
City or New Orteans.”—An Association of 
this kind has recently been formed of some of 
the influential men in the City of New Orleans; 
the great mercantile mart of the products of 
Southern industry. “The aim of this Society,” 
the circular states, “is to develop the agricul- 
ture of the State of Louisiana by means of the 
Freedmen. To afford them aid, assistance and 
counsel, by means of loans of money or of other 
objects, by means of education and the diffu- 
sion of useful information, and by such other 
means as the needs and requirements of the 
Freedmen may, in the judgment of the Associ- 
ation, demand.” 

From a statement of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, by the Corresponding Secretary, we are 
informed that ‘‘The immediate wants of the 
Freedmen, are seeds to plant, instruments to 
break up the soil, animals for ploughing, and a 
moderate supply of pork. Without these, their 
labors will not be altogether unproductive, but 
with them, the happiest results may be looked 
for.” 


“The Freedmen do not desire aid for their 
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was often invited to attend the funerals of such. | allowed to crush out our hopes—alluding to the 
acaeee — man and behold the upright, for | cherished hope that the wicked rebellion was 
‘an oe aaa i hi pa nearly atan end; to the hopesof the down-trodden 

; e of her son, Laban , “és dos 

near Belmont, Belmont County, Ohio, Hannan Greae@, colored FSCS, docile as they on a a 
in the 91st year of her age, widow of Caleb Gregg. fault —an the buoyant hopes natural to the 
She was a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting | Spring time of life, and a corresponding hope 
and Goshen Preparative, and a diligent attender of | of a good and a bright future—querying ‘“ who 
meetings, when health and strength permitted. would damp them?” and pleasantly remarking 
—, on the 4th inst., at Mullica Hill, N. J.,|that “even hope gilds the closing of our 
Priscitta Frencu, (widow of the late Charles} Lyceum” with the anticipation of meeting 
again next year. 


French,) in the $3d year of her age; a member of 
engvare Saeiiy SVNG, Third,—* INFINITICISSIMA,” a poem recited 
by Sylvester Garrett. 

We would, that this poem, rich as it is in 
literary merit, had only equalled in bright and 
hopeful anticipations the successful effort of 
our friend who repeated it with so much satis- 
faction in our hearing, we individually having 
more faith in the simple but forcible language, 

























—— 


; The Annual Conference on the subject of Educa- 
tion, and particularly in reference to the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore College, for the education of 
our children under the care of Friends, will be held 
on 3d day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 5th mo. 
16th, at Race Street Meeting House. The general 
attendance of Friends is requested. 


———<0>———____ 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen, will meet on the evening of Fourth 
day, 5th month 17th, (Yearly Meeting week,) at 
Race Street Meeting House. The attendance of 
Friends and others interested is invited. 


“‘ Though weep with these who weep, is God’s own 
voice,” 
He bids us too, with those who joy, rejoice.” 
Fourth,—“ Tue Sona oF THE Surrt,” by 
Hood. This stirring poem was beautifully and 
effectively read by Esther J. Trimble, and re- 
newed our sympathies for a suffering class of 
females whose wrongs it so feelingly depicts. 


WitiiamM M. Levick 
Epita W. ATLEE, \ Clerks. 


————__-+-~e—- 


Wanrep, a Female Teacher at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Pinegrove, Caroline county, Md. Will pay 


$65 per quarter. Apply to Wittis Corxran, New 
Hope, Caroline county, Md. 


Dre’MarHa,” was recited in clear and audible 
tones by Charles A. Dixon, and received addi- 
tional interest from the distinct delivery of the 
speaker. 

An INTERMISSION of some twenty minutes 
was then had, during which the social greetings 
of the company formed an attractive feature of 
the evening—which was followed by 

Sixth,—An address on “ Epucation,” by 
Caleb S. Hallowell—a production full of in- 
terest and instruction. He quoted the assertion 
of one of England’s sweetest bards, “ that 
Knowledge and Wisdom, so far from being one. 
ofttimes have no connection;” asserting that 
knowledge was not always wisdom, while wisdom 
without knowledge was like “faith without 
works”—remarking, that the miserin knowledge 
who accumulated solely for the pleasure of pos- 
sessing without conferring any benefit on others 
had knowledge without wisdom. Mankind was 
one vast family, with millions of heads, and 
millions of eyes, seeking or desiring knowl- 
edge, Xe. 

The defective system of study pursued by 
many, was referred to—instead of consulting 
the future prospects of the student, a fashion- 
able education was too often indiscriminately 
bestowed or attempted. There was no limit to 
education ; it begun with birth and ended with 
life, and happy was that child who was blessed 
with a mother awake to its best interests. 

The present system of school education was 
also adverted to—we want “ dive teachers,” af- 
ter which a “Jive pupil was a good thing,” 


—~ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Secretary of the meeting alluded to in 
the annexed proceedings, offers them for publi- 
cation in the Intelligencer. 

His view is to show that under proper regu- 
lations, an evening may be not only pleasantly 
but profitably spent a little outside the beaten 
track usually pursued ; and he believes that if 
older Friends would countenance and encourage 
such social comminglings, and aid in their or- 
ganization, both old and young would be bene- 
fitted thereby, and a mutual interest be created 
in each other, that would be of great advantage. 

J. M. E. 

At a social gathering of a number of the 
members of Friends’ Social Lyceum and their 
friends, held by previous arrangement in the 
Library Room (Race Street), Fourth month 
11th, 1865, 

Joseph L. Hancock was called to preside ; 
Jacob M. Ellis acting as Secretary. 

The programme of exercises agreed upon was 
carried out as follows, viz.:— 

_ First —“Tue Workine MAN,” was energet- 
ically read by Euretta V. Moore, feelingly de- 
Picting the privations endured by the illy paid 
Operatives of Engiand. 

Second,—“ Hore,” an original essay by 
Clemmons Parrish, a truly hopeful production, 
asserting that disappointments should not be 


Fifth,—Whittier’s celebrated poem, JOHN . 


OE 
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and to complete the trio, a “Jive parent” was 
an especial advantage—“ while a pair of live 
parents was not at all objectionable.” He re- 
viewed the course of study proper to be pursued, 
urging that in each individual case, the age, 
sex, time at command to devote to it, and 
probable destination of the learner, should all 
be taken into consideration ; keeping in view, 
that one object should be, to fulfil all our duties 
to our fellow creatures, and that in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge our energies should not be 
devoted entirely to business purposes, &c., Xe. 
But it is in vain to attempt following him. 
Suffice it to say, his alloted ten minutes expired 
much too soon, and to the regret, we doubt not, 
of all the audience. : 

Seventh,—An anonymous essay was read, 
entitled ‘A Trip to THE O11 Reaions,”’— 
giving some of the hard stories afloat in that 
section of the country as to fabulous quantities 
of oil said to have been procured, as well as a 
humorous description of the inconveniences of 
travel and want of proper accommodations, “the 
soft side of a plank” being the best bed that 
could then be procured! To the truth of all 
which the writer can well attest. 

Eighth,—Next fullowed a very creditable 
recitation in a clear and distinet voice by Henry 

‘ Saunders—“‘Foorsteps or ANGELS,” by Long- 
fellow. We cannot but feel indebted to our 
young friends for adding so much to the enjoy- 
mentoftheevening. 

Ninth,—* Our Lyceum,” by Jacob M. Ellis. 
Of this production, it, of course, becomes the 
writer to say but little. It was in verse, writ- 
ten only for the passing hour, and was a sum- 
mary of all the exercises of the Lyceum for the 
entire season, giving the names of each lecturer 
with his subject. Also the number of questions 
answered, Xc., &e., alluding to the good feeling 
and warm friendships which had ever charac- 
terized the Lyceum, and playfully peeping into 
the future, as to the possibility of some of these 
friendships assuming a more substantial and 
tangible shape. 

Tenth,—Longfellow’s beautiful poem, “A 
PsauM or Lire,” was next recited by Charles 
A. Dixon, in his usual clear and distinct man- 
ner. The writer cannot say whether or not he 
expresses the feelings of others; but to him this 
poem was the more to be appreciated from its 
sentiment being so much the opposite of one 
previously noticed in this review. A hopeful 
pathos pervaded the whole poem that was pe- 
culiarly grateful. 

Eleventh and closing exercise,— THE 
Youna GrReyHEAD,”’ read by Euretta V. 
Moore, was an affecting poem, calculated to 
show the strength and depth of feeling some- 
times exhibited under agonizing suspense and 
sore affliction. 

Nothing now remained but to separate. The 


cordial adieus were given, and the hopeful feel- 
ing of “ we part to meet again” seemed to beam 
in every countenance, while the retrospective 
glances at the social comminglings of the 
season, that were rapidly made, gave an ad- 
ditional interest to the promised coming future. 


——_——>- +08 —__—_ 


A Retiaious Lire.—* We must give our- 


selves up to God’s guidance, and follow, out of 
reverent obedience and gratitude to Him, the 
path which He assures us will lead to our truest 
happiness; and our notions of happiness will 
alter, and will improve more and more, as we 
advance in that path. Our Christian path will 


thus become smoother, and brighter, and more 
cheering, the farther we advance in it; and when 


our course on earth is finished, we may trust 


confidently that it will be continued in a better 


state, to all eternity; we may trust that God 


will have ‘laid up for us (as Paul says) a 
crown of glory,’ which is promised also to ‘all 
those who love his appearing.— Whately. 
nnsccrentinidillplatnensoontis 
From “Thoughts in my Garden,”—by Mary G. Ware. 
THE SOWING OF SEED. 


There is no garden process more instructive 
than the sowing of seed. Sow it carefully as 
we may, it often comes to naught, for several 
circumstances must combine to make it spring 
up and grow. In the first place it must 
be good seed, then it must not be sown 
carelessly on the surface of the earth, nor 
buried too deeply below the surface. Then 
the soil must be appropriate to the kind of seed 
we sow, and it must be well dug up, and pre- 
pared to nourish the little plant when it begins 
to grow. All these preliminaries being at- 
tended to, we still are not sure of the result, 
because that, finally, depends on the descent of 
a due proportion of sunshine and of rain, over 
which we.have no control. Though we do all 
that we know how to do, we still work in igno- 
rance of the final result of our efforts. Should 
this discourage us, or make us less willing to 
sow our seeds? Surely not; for though we 
may be many times disappointed, we are also 
sure of many times succeeding. Only let us 
be patient, and remember that Providence is 
over all, the least as well as the greatest, of the 
efforts of our lives. In the garden, as every- 
where else, we learn that there is a power 
above us that controls all things; and our dis- 
appointments, when we do all that it is in our 
power to do to insure success, never come any 
oftener than we need them to check the pride 
and presumption of our self-love. Results are 
in the hand of Infinite Love and Infinite Wis- 
dom, and are measured out in perfect adapta- 
tion to the needs of each individual. Happy 
are we if we accept the lesson that each success 
and each disappointment is designed to teach. 























‘. seed; for not only every thing we say and do, 
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Happy are we if, though we may be unable to| themselyeg.» Yet it is quite probable that that 
compreliend the lesson, we use our success as aj very parent treats the seeds of thought he sows 
talent entrusted to us by our Heavenly Father,| in the mind of the child with an impatience 
or bow before our disappointment in humble | just as foolish as that of the child over his 
faith that He withholds success because we are | flower-seeds. He tells him a truth and expects 
not in the state to be benefitted by it. it to spring up and bear fruit as soon as it is 
Our whole lives are a continual sowing cf|sown. He looks to reap the harvest in the 
character of his child before the seed-time is 
but even our silence and indolence, are seeds| over. He probes his child’s heart with ques- 
which, sooner or later. will produce each its | tions to find out if the truth he sows is germi- 
appropriate harvest. We scatter words care-| nating before the warmth of the Divine Love 
lessly around us as if nothing were to come of| has had an opportunity to expand the germ and 
them; but they are ever liable to find a place | quicken it into life. He will not wait for the 
where they may take root in the mind of some gradual way in which the Divine Providence, 
person who hears them, and we should beware | through the ministry of cireumstance, quickens 
that the seed we thus sow is such that good | the spiritual nature of the child ; and then by the 
fruit may be its result. If thisties are suffered | rain of His truth and the sunshine of His love 
to grow in our own garden, the seeds will| causes the seeds sown, it may be years before, 
surely bl.w over and take root in some garden | and lying till then darkly and inertly, to take 
near us; and just so will the idle words that} root and grow, and bear fruit —" 
overflow from our evil passions cling in the Seeds have many ways of springing. Some 
mind of some neighbor, and bring forth fruit | of them come up almost immediately, and in a 
to our shame. few weeks are covered with bloom. Others 
Our example, too, sows seed more deeply and | come up, but remain of little worth during the 
effectually than our words, and this should| first year of their life, blooming only the 
make us doubly careful what we do. In a|second. Others again require long terms of 
vareless and unthrifty neighborhood, if one| years to bring the time of the blossom and the 
individual puts his own place in order, an ex-| fruit ; and it is the plants of the greatest value 
ample and a stimulus are given to others, and| that, for the most part, require the longest 
in a little while the aspect of the whole village | time to arrive at perfection. In one point they 
will be changed to neatness and order. In like|all agree. Before there is any growth upward 
manuer the example of a truly devout and | into the light and air, there is always a growth 
virtuous life is a blessing that we cannot| downward, in darkness and secrecy. The deli- 
measure to all who come within its influence. | cate rootlets must first clasp the earth, and be 
There is no exhortation so eloquent, no reason- | prepared to draw nourishment from it, before 
ing so unanswerable. We must not, however, | the tender blade begins to grow. All this cor- 
think too much of sowing the gardens around | responds precisely with the growth of the prin- 
us ; for in that case we shall be liable to neglect | ciples of truth in the human mind; and all 
our cwn, and it is there our first duty lies.| this should teach us to sow patiently, and wait 
No amount of care for the interest of the neigh- | the Lord’s good time for the springing of the 
borhood will compensate for unfaithfulness at| seed and the whitening of the harvest. Our 
home. If we pluck up the noxious weeds at! touch is too rude to permit our opening the 
home before the sceds ripen, we shall be sure! ground with safety ; and we must content our- 
of doing no injury to the neighbor by planting selves with letting the seed go through the 
evil seed in his ground, and we shall make | first stages of growth in the secret places of 
space for the growth of good and beautiful | the soul, that can be penetrated only by the eye 
plants in our garden that may furnish seed | of Omniscience. ; 
for others by and by. Only let us be careful | In like manner we must be patient with our- 
toretain seed enough for our own ground. Wejselves. We understand little, if anything, 
may think so much of giving the truth to! more of the growth of truth inward in our own 
others, that we forget to make any application | souls than in the souls of neighbors; but this 
of it to ourselves, thereby making our gift of |inward growth must, nevertheless, take place 
no avail; for preaching has little or no effect | before there can be any outward sign. We 
unless enforced and illustrated by a life in ac-| cannot tell whence or how the Holy Spirit 
cordance with its precepts. breathes the breath of life into the soul. There 
Ween a child first begins gardening, he is so | are times when we feel as if we were making 


impatient to see the result of his work that he|no progress. Our minds scem so dead that 
is almost sure to dig up his seeds in order to| nothing can grow there, just as the earth lies 
find if they are sprouting. The parent looks | in our gardens when long, cold rains come after 
on and perhaps smiles complacently at the|seed sowing. We must wait and watch, sus- 
child’s folly, bidding him be patient fur a few|tained by faith that the sun is behind the 
days till the little plants have time to show| clouds, and will after a while prevail over 
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them. Meanwhile we must not let the weeds 
grow and choke the ground, for then there 
will not be room enough for the good plants. 
It is not the will of the Divine Gardener that 
any of His seed should perish ; and it will not, 
if we keep the ground clear of weeds, and 
softened by cultivation, so that the warmth of 
the sun may penetrate it, and the little roots 
may be able to find their way between its par- 
ticles. In other words we must resist all 
temptation to do evil, and must strive to live 
m charity with those around us. Just so far 
as the heart is shut up with selfishness and 
with indifference to the happiness of those 
around us, it is hardened against receiving the 
influences of the Divine Love: while every 
kind thought and word and deed that warms 
the heart towards the neighbor, prepares it to 
receive the life-giving influx that comes down 
tous from Him who has said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have dorie it to the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Probably every person who has reached ma- 
ture life has experienced the sudden and un- 
expected quickening of truths that had long 
lain inert in the mind, and almost forgotten. 
The being placed in new circumstances, bring 
out new wants or capacities in the mind, or 
setting in motion new trains of thought, will 
often recall some text of Scripture, or some wise 
saying of man, which we long since heard or 
read without giving any special heed to it, but 
which now rises in the memory and suddenly 
expands into a growth of beauty and of power 
that fills us-with surprise and delight. 

In the tribulations aud bereavements of life, 
when the heart is bowed down and bruised and 
torn in every fibre, so that it seems impossible 
its wounds can ever heal, after days and weeks, 
perbaps months of despair, all at once, we 
know not how or why, some phrase of consola- 
tion will rise in the memory like a strain of 
soft music, and subdue us into listening silence, 
as the stormy waves sank into quietness at the 
“ Peace! Be still!” of the Lord. We had, 
= known the words from our childhood, 

ut they had never been of any personal in- 
terest to us before. We had not thought of 
them, it may be, for years. Now they come to 
us with a tender pleading that cannot be re- 
sisted, and suggest new trains of thought, and 
open new sources of emotion, and there isa 
great calm in the tempest wherein we had 
been struggling so long. We are lost in won- 
der at what manner of power this is that has 
suddenly taken possession of us and subdued 
us to His own paternal will, till our anguish 
and our want of submission are lost in the en- 
folding arms of eternal love. The little seed, 
so small we had never before given it a thought, 
has grown into a great tree, over-shadowing 
our whole being 


One such experience in a life should suffice 
to teach us the lesson of sowing seed in faith, 
and waiting for its upspringing in patient hope 
and loving charity. One such life experience 
is better than anything the garden can tell us; 
but still it is pleasant to see how the natural 
ever illustrates the spiritual, and a new interest 
is given to the processes of nature when we 
observe how they correspond with the workings 
of the spirit. 

Some years since I planteda handful of the red 
seed-vessels of the sweet-brier, without being 
aware how slowly they germinate. I looked 
for them all through the summer in vain, and 
supposed they had perished in the ground. 
The next season the earth was dug up without 
any regard to them, and other flowers were 
planted over them that grew and blossomed 
more readily, but no sign came from the briers. 
The third year I was carelessly weeding the 
spot, not supposing anything of worth was 
there, when I perceived the peculiar odor of 
the sweet-brier. I was puzzled for a moment 
whence it could come, as there were no plants 
of itin the garden that I knew of. Then I 
remembered that here was the spot where I 
had so long since planted the seeds, and on 
carefully separating the weeds I found ten little 
briers, which, though scarce an inch in height, 
filled the air all around them with delicious 
fragrance. They have grown and flourished 
since into tall and graceful plants, and as I 
look upon them they preach me this sermon. 

When you sow precious seed, have faith that 
it will, under the Heavenly Father’s Provi- 
dence, some day spring into life; and in the 
name of Him who has said, I will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, 
I conjure you beware that in rudely plucking 
up weeds you do not destroy the infant germs 
of immortal and heavenly life. Not only must 
you sow seeds with care, but you must also be 
tender of the little plants. Silence your im- 
patience when it tells you that the seeds of 
truth have died in the mind of him whom you 
would influence ; neither be too eager in your 
endeavors to weed out the vices that may ob- 
struct their growth. By too impatient or rude 
a handling you may kill or discourage his 
virtues. In plucking the mote from his eye, 
if your touch be not delicate you will, at the 
same time, quench his sight. 





To shake off trouble, we must set about 
doing good to somebody. Put on your hat, and 
go and visit the poor; inquire into their wants, 
and administer unto them; seek out the deso- 
late and oppressed, and tell them of the conso- 
lation of religion. { have often tried this, and 
found it the best medicine for a heavy heart.— 
Howard. 
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‘670 WHOM SHALL WE Go ?” 


« When our purest delights are nipt in the blossom 
When those we love best are laid low, 

When grief plants in secret her thorns in the bosom 
Deserted, ‘to whom shall we go.’ 


When error bewilders, and our path becomes dreary 
And tears of despondency flow ; 
When the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
is weary, 


Despairing, ‘to whom shall we go.’ 


When the sad thirsty spirit, turns from the springs, 
Of enchantment this life can bestow, 

And sighs for another, and flutters its wings, 
Impatient, ‘to whom shall we go.’ 


O! blest be that light which has parted the clouds 
A path to the pilgrim to show, 

That pierces the veil, which the future enshrouds, 
And shows us, ‘to whom may we go.’” 


ete 


FERNS. 


In the cool and quiet nooks, 
By the side of running brooks; 
In the forest’s green retreat, 
With the branches overhead, 
Nestling at the old trees’ feet, 
Choose we there our mossy bed. 


On tall cliffs that woo the breeze, 
Where no human footstep presses, 
And no eye our beauty sees, 
There we wave our maiden tresses, 


In the mouths of mountain caves, 
Whence the rapid torrent gushes. 
Joying in the spray that laves, 
As it wildly foaming rushes. 


In the clefts of crumbling walls, 
On old ruins sad and hoary, 
Filling up the ancient halls 
With a new and verdant glory. 


Where the shady banks are steepest, 
Sheltering from the sunlight’s glow, 

Loving best the shadiest, deepest, 
Where the tallest hedge-rows grow. 


In the pleasant woodiand glades, 
Where the antlered deer are straying, 
Lifting there our lofty heads, 
There our mimic groves displaying. 


Then the treacherous marsh’s bosom, 
Decking with our regal pride, 

There alone allowed to blossom, 
(Boon to all our kin denied.) 


Though we boast no lovely bloom, 
That can rival with the flowers ; 
Though we fling no sweet perfume ; 
Though no varied hue is ours— 


Yet hath Nature framed our race 
In a mould so light and fair, 
That a beauty and a grace 
Shed we round us everywhere. 
[ Chambers’ Journal. 








God, where we must find rest, or else be rest- 
less forever. We must carry up our affections 
to the mansions prepared for us above, where 
eternity is the measure, felicity is the state, 
angels are the company, the Lamb is the light, 
and God is the portion and inberitance.—Jere- 
my Taylor. 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE DOVE OF POMPEII. 


You have all heard, I dare say, of the un- 
wearied faithfulness with which a bird takes 
care of her nest : how, when the tiny eggs are 
laid in it, she sits on them patiently, day after 
day, and week after week, until the young birds 
are hatched ; and then guards them like her 
very life. Scareety will she leave her nest to 
get food, and neither wind nor tempest can 
drive her away: love for her home and her 
young ones is stronger than all. 

A great many years ago—nearly eighteen 
hundred, for it was in the year seventy-nine— 
the afternoon sun shone warm and bright upon 
a little town on the shore of the Bay of 
Naples. The town was built on the slope of 
Mt. Vesuvius ; but although this mountain was 
a voleano, yet the people of the town did not 
fear it. For years and years Vesuvius had 
been so quiet and peaceful, that they almost 
forgot it could be anything else; and the little 
town had spread its houses and vineyards and 
gardens upon the sunny slopes of the hill, as if 
it had been the most peaceful of mountains. 
Everybody was busy—either with work or play 
—this August afternoon. The shops were open 
and full, the fishermen were manning their 
boats ; and those people who were too rich to 
bear the heat of the sun, were resting and idling 
in their beautiful houses on the hill. How 
beautiful some of the houses were! with 
floors of wonderful mosaic, where bits of differ- 
ent colored stones were inlaid so as to make the 
whole floor one great picture; while behind 
were flower gardens and fountains. In a small 
niche in the portico that surrounded one of these 
gardens, a dove had built her nest ; and now in 
the warm sunshine she sat brooding a single 
egg, remembering doubtless (as birds remember) 
that it was almost time for the young dove 
within the egg to break his prison walis and 
come forth into the world. She dare not leave 
her place for a single minute, lest the ege 


missing the warmth of her soft breast, should “be 


chilled. 

Suddenly there came a dark shadow over 
the brightness. From the top of Vesuvius, so 
quiet, so peaceful-looking, a great thick column 




























ConTEMPLATION OF HEAVEN.—Since we 
stay not here, being people of but a day’s 
abode, we must look somewhere else for an 
abiding city, a place in another country to fix 
our house in, whose waJls and foundation is 


of smoke broke forth; mounting up and up 
into the sky, until it shadowed sea and land. 
The sun was hid, the gleaming lights on the 
Bay died out, and the brilliant summer day 
changed to the blackness of night. Then blue 
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lightning flashes darted from the cloud ; and 
then there came down showers, not of rain but 
of ashes, upon the town. The showers fell 
light and soft at first, like snow, but were 
quickly followed by showers of small hot stones, 
thrown up from the mountain. I cannot tell 
you how thick they fell,—covering the streets, 
blocking up the doorways and windows, until 
the whole town of Pompeii lay under a great 
blanket of cinders and stones that was twelve 
feet thick. Meanwhile some of the people 
tried to flee away through the volcanic storm, 
but many kept within the shelter of their house, 
until there came a new enemy. For now the 
mountain began to send forth torrents of water ; 
and this mingling with the ashes, flowed down 
in broad, deep streams of mud, covering every- 
thing, finding its way everywhere. Through 
the crevices of doors and windows, down 
ecllarways, into every space not filled with the 
dry ashes and stones, crept the mud. People 
who were in the houses were speedily blocked 
in ; or if they tried to flee, were caught fast and 
swallowed up in the black torrent. In three 
days, the town was completely buried out of 
sight. The mountain came back to its quiet, 
peaceable look after a while, But the town of 
Pompeii had disappeared. 

Seventeen hundred years passed away. The 
upper surface of the hardened mud grew soft 
and fertile beneath the influence of sun and 
rain; and fruitful fields were cultivated year 
after year, over the top of the buried town. 
People had even forgotten its old history, and 
no one remembered: that there was a town 
there. 

In some chance way, when men were mak- 
ing excavations for some other purpose, part of 
a house was discovered far down under ground. 
This wasin 1748; and when still other dis. 
coveries were made, of statues and coins and 
other things, people began to remember what 
they had heard of towns buried long years be- 
fore by Vesuvius. Soon the king of Naples 
consented to have further search made ; and 
so the work has gone on little by little, 
ever since. The workmen find many wonder. 
ful and fearful things. There are the old 
streets of Pompeii, and the houses; and some- 
time in the houses, sometimes in the streets, lie 
many skeletons of those who lived there 
seventeen centuries ago. Scattered around 
them are jewels and money and keys,—just 
those things which they caught up in their 
hurried flight on that dreadful August day. 
One house of special beauty, seemed quite 
deserted by its owners, perhaps when the show- 
er of ashes first began to fall; for as the work- 
men uncovered room after room each one was 
ewpty, until down inthe kitchen they found 
the skeletons of an old man and a girl. Hid 
away in the kitchen oven, they had tried to 


keep out the deadly torrents of mud, only to 
meet death in another way. The masters of 
the house had fled, and the servants had sought 
what refuge they could. But the dove on her 
nest in the garden had never stirred. Doubt- 
less her heart fluttered with fear as the darkness 
closed around her, and hot stones began to fail; 
but the soft wings were not unfolded: it was 
not the part of a dove to forsake her nest. 
And when the workmen slowly cleared away 
the stones and hard mud from the garden, and 
uncovered the pretty porch, there in her nest 
was the skeleton of the dove, and beneath it 
the tiny bones of the yet unhatched young one 
for which she had given her life. — Little Ameri- 
can. 


—--——-~ 


THE EYES OF BEES. 


Men never knew what the eyes of bees really 
were, until the greatly improved microscopes of 
the present day, in effect, gave us another eye 
to gaze upon those of bees. They have simple 
eyes, three in number, and disposed in a trian- 
gle between the two compound eyes. The lat- 
ter are wonderful objects under a microscope. 
The compotnd eye of a bee, particularly of a 
drone, is one of the most exquisitely construct- 
ed instruments of nature’s handiwork. One of 
the leaves of chaff that surround a grain of 
wheat may represent its appearance; but the 
piece of chaff shows only a uniform glazed sur- 
face, whilst in the eye of the bee, which is 
much darker in color, though alike externally 
glazed, the brightness arises from the presence 
of about 3,500 small but perfectly hexagonal 
lenses, fitting closely together, and disposed in 
regular rows over the whole circumference. 
This structure, then, may be likened to a bun- 
dle of 8,500 telescopes, so grouped that the 
large terwinal lenses present an extensive con- 
vex surface, whilst in consequence of the de- 
creasing diameter of the instruments, their nar- 
row ends meet, and form a smallet concentric 
curve. Could we look through all these tele- 
scopes at one glance, and obtain a stereoscopic 
effect, we might be able to form some con- 
ception of the operation of vision in this insect. 

Even one of these 3,500 lenses would ocecu- 
py us long in the complete examination of it. 
Kach of the eyelets, which, when aggregated, 
constitute the compound eye of the bee, is it- 
self a perfect instrument of vision, consistirg 
of two remarkably formed lenses—an outer 
corneal and an inner conical lens. The corne- 
al lens is a six-sided prism, and the assem- 
blage of these prisms forms the cornea of the 
compound eye, If the whole or a portion of this 
cornea be peeled off, and placed under a micro- 
scope, the beautiful grouping of the lenses be- 
comes distinctly visible. Oa a close and care- 
ful examination, the corneal lens of the eyelet 
is perceived to be not a simple but a compound 
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lens, composed of two plano.convex lenses of dif- 
ferent densities or refracting powers. The plane 
surface of these lenses being adherent, it fol- 
lows that the prismatic corneal lens is a com- 
pound double convex lens, as was discovered 
by Dr. Hicks. The effect of this arrangement 
is, that if there should be any aberration or di- 
vergence of the rays of light during their pas- 
sage through one portion of the lens, it is recti- 
fied in its transit through the other. It is 
nothing very new to find lenses of different 
densities in an animal’s eye, but where is 
there another instance in which one compound 
lens consists of two adherent lenses of this de- 
scription ? 

Yet the wonder does not end here. Man 
has been unconsciously groping his way in the 
formation of his most perfect microscopic lens 
to an imitation of the bee’s eye. His aim has} 
been to correct the aberration of light, which 
caused his lenses to color, and distort the ob- 
jects under investigation, and he attained this 
end by employing compound lenses of varying | 
densities. When after long study, he obtained 
an achromatic lens, he had but equalled the lit- 
tle bee ; and how striking the thought, that, by 
the use of his own achromatic lens, man first dis- 
tinetly perceived that of the bee! The little 
insect had used it for thousands of years, per- 
haps, befure man trod the earth. By its won- 
derful lenses and numerous facets, it gains light 
in the dim cups of flowers. Into those floral 
hollows it carries, as it were, thousands of light | 
collectors and reflectors, capable of forming a | 
single picture by the means of a great number | 
of smaller images. Into the dark hive it bears 
the same optical apparatus, and thereby econo- 
mizes every particle of straggling or slanting | 
light. If bees, as one alleges, always work in 
the dark, bas not each one of them three or 
four thousand illuminators? And if we re-| 
flect upon the many thousands of these, all in 


optical operation throughout the bive, how can} gon T 


it be said that these creatures work in the 
dark ?— The Honey Bee; its Natural Ilistory, 
Anatomy, &c., by James Samuelson, and J, 
B. Hicks, London. 

sinaceibillitnsainnie: 

THe Famity Crrcie —What a simple, 
beautiful, powerful institution it is! The nur- 
tery and preparatory schouvl of the affections 
and moral sentiments of our nature—what an 
incalculable influence it brings to bear upon the 
development of our best capabilities! Take, 
for example, the relation of children to parents ; 
submission to right authority; trust in a higher 
wisdom and a stronger power than their own ; 
love answering to love, meeting it sometimes as 
& monitor, sometimes as a playmate, and uncon- 
sciously becoming assimilated to it ; is it possi- 
ble to conceive an atmosphere more exquisitely 
adapted to quicken in young souls the innate 


germs of that moral and spiritual life which is 
destined to find its highest object in the disclo- 
sures toit of the fatherhood of God? We 
often speak of the sanctities of home. Literally 
as well as figuratively, our characterisation of it 
is true—for it is there that those affections are 
first elicited, exercised and expanded, which in 
due time, and unless perverted by evil, will be 
filled with the fulness that flows from the Un- 
created Source, and that will constitute our 
sublimer life when the present initiatory one 
has passed away. The family circle is a scenic 
representation to young hearts of that higher 
world of relationships wherein humanity is to 
reach its perfection; and the unquestioning 
obedience we yi¢ld to earthly parents, our im- 


| plicit trust in them, our unreserved love of them 


are, in their first exercise, just those suscepti- 
bilities of our nature which in their last will 
unite us forever with the “Parent Divine.” 
Qur training for immortality begins with our 
first recognition of the right to command which 
the tones of a father’s voice express, with the 
first appreciation of the love which plays in a 
mother’s smile. True, we may frustrate but 
too effectually these simplest preparations for 
what we should be hereafter ; but it is not the 
less true that it is in the family circle that we 
acquire those primary sentiments which consti- 
tute the very substratum of subjective religion. 
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GARDEN WALKs.—As many persons have at 
this time large heaps of coal ashes, they can dis- 
pose of them in no way to a better advantage 
than by hauling them into their garden alleys. 
Remove from four to six inches of the dirt, and 
having screened the ashes, or separated the 
core and cinders, first apply the coarse stuff, 
then oyster-shells, if you have any on hand, 
small stones, glass or pieces of bricks, and top- 
dress with the ashes. Roll it, and you will 
have one of the best walks ever seen in a gar- 
he ashes become very hard, and are 
never wet, winter or summer, if the weather 
gives the water the least chance to get away. 
In summer, in five minutes after a shower 
there will be scarcely enough moisture to dam- 
pen the soles of your shoes. 

If there is not sufficient ashes for all the 
walks, commence with the principal ones, and 
in a couple of years the garden will be complete. 
Then, each spring after, give them a slight top- 
dressing of the ashes, which will about con 
sume your annual stock.— Ger. Telegraph. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF LEAVES. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
a paper was received from M. Gueymard, on 
the question whether the leaves of trees are 
good for manure? which he answers in the 
affirmative, because forest trees as well as copse 
wood receive no other manure but the leaves 
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that fall and rot on the spot, and if these leaves 
were removed every year vegetation would di- 
minish considerably in the forest. To ascer- 
tain what may be the proportion of active ele- 
ments, for manure in the leaves of trees and 
vegetables in general, M. Gueymard took 100 
gms. of leaves in a dry state, and, after in- 
cineration, ascertained by analysis the compo- 
sition of the residue, arranging the numbers 
thus found in a table. From his researches it 
appears that the dead leaves of the potato plant, 
if spread out in successive layers, alternating 
with stable manure and left to ferment so, 
will make a very powerful manure. Leaves 
of any kind should never be incinerated for the 
purpose of using the ashes for manure, since 
thereby all the soluble salts would be set at 
liberty and carried off by the first rains. 
Leaves and similar vegetable substances are 
slow of decomposition, and, therefore, when 
used for manure, render the soil bibulous and 
open to the action of air and water; the roots 
of the plant grow and spread with ease, and 
even the worst soil improves. For corn of all 
kinds those residues of plants should be se- 
lected as yield the largest quantity of phos- 
phate.— Galignani. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friovur anp Meat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it ie utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $9 75a 10. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 











One insertion. -- -- 60 cts. 
Two insertions: -- $1 00 
Three insertions: ---. «lL 20 
For every additional insertion. ---..--- 40 cts 
For every additional line or part thereof...... 10 cts 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 
OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price-----------+ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 a the 4th volume 
out of print----- er ccececes Ope boesercvcccccccocenscoee 8.00 
Journal of John Woolman, «++ +--++++++eee seer eeer ee eeeeee 1.00 


Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge----+++s+ssereee cee ceeceeeceres - 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interestin 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends 


Meetings; with engravings: 580 pages----- ------+++00« 3.00 
Familiar Letters of Ann TNBOM + 00 cc cccsccccccccccccccce 76 
Central School Reader «-----eecccccrcceccesereserevesses 75 
Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Woolman---- 75 
Comly’s Reader, (for schools or private families.)----.--..- 50 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: ----- se eescecececvecccce 50 


Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Rufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each-- 25 

And various books belonging to “The Book Association of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” Emmor CoMty, 

4th mo. 8, 1565 w.y-.grts. No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





‘ANTED, a situation as GovERNgSS, by a Teacher who has 
bad a number of years experience in boarding, private and 
family schools. Satisfactory references and testimonials fur- 
nished. Comforts of a home desired. Address, “ Teacher,” at 
this Office. 
: St. 56.620. wanp. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





ee FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpina ScHooL FoR 
IRLS. 

‘THE SPRING AND SUMMER TERM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Buccs Couuty, Pennsylvania. 


Israg J. GRAHAME. fa 
4.1. 13t. 624, Jane P.Gnanaus., } Principals. 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures ; 

HowELt & Brorarrs’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 

low 11th Street, Philadelphia, Country trade invited, 

513, 12t. 729. pxnz. 





AND AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
triends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is well acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, aud much of the lands 
hear its particular meetings. Northero Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they may enquire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 
may wish to purchase. Address J. TYLUK, Denton, Md. 
Keierences.—J.C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 
3.11, 12t, 5. 27, pn. wen 





ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workwen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SAMUEL F, BaLpERsTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
8.11. 12t. 5.27. x Nap. 





\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; a8 
he mukss a specialty of that part of the Matting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax. 


EMOVAL.—BenJaMIN Stratton would inform his friends and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapies’ SHoz 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
that he has heretofore been favored with. 
56. 4t. 527, mfn. 
RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes wringers, of several patterns, for sale. Printed 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and other infurmation, furnished on application. 
3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 
ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Faienps’ Ceremony; ( will 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 
a beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 
ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 
in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 
the finest quality. fur the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 
quisite. T. E. CHapMAN, No. 6 South Fifth Street. 
2t. 325.610. v 8 N. 




















HE UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMEK ES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in gvod style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ cluthing. 
2d mv. 18, 1865, 13t. 513, F. 1. Vv. P. Wa. HawKins. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being. entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—F uverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 








PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, Pampatet and general Jos Parvrers, 243 Arch St. 
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